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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  defined  and  determined  Unit  Ministry  Team  roles 
and  missions  in  evolving  Chaplain  doctrine  in  Low  Intensity 
Conflict (LIC)  and  Operations  Other  Than  War(OOTW). 

I  began  by  reviewing  available  literature  relating  to 
LIC/OOTW  in  general  and  UMT ' s  in  LIC/OOTW  specifically.   I  spoke 
with  many  chaplains  who  were  deployed  in  LIC/OOTW  operations  and 
drew  from  my  own  experience  of  supporting  UMT's  deployed  in 
LIC/OOTW  operations. 


EXECUTIVE'  SUMMARY 

1    INTRODUCTION.   Unit  Ministry  Teams (UMTs).  have  unique  roles 
and  missions  in  LIC/OOTW.   Current  doctrine  does  not  adequately 
address  them.   This  study  defines  and  identifies  these  roles  and 
missions . 

PURPOSE.   To  determine  UMT  roles  and  missions  in  LIC/OOTW. 

3.  SCOPE.   This  study  is  battle  focused  and  includes  all  UMT 
activities.   It  analyzes  UMT  roles  and  missions  for  U.S.  forces 
in  LIC/OOTW. 

4.  METHODOLOGY. 

a.  A  thorough  literature  review  was  completed  to  determine 
what  historic  data  and  studies  are  relevant  to  UMT  activities  in 
LIC/OOTW. 

b.  The  study  examined  UMT  roles  and  missions  in  LIC/OOTW. 

c.  The  study  recommends  changes  in  doctrine  and  training. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Changes  needed  and  recommended  for  incorporation  in  doctrine 
and  training  are  included  in  Chapter  6. 
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Chapter  One 
Current  Chaplain  Doctrine 

Introduction 

Current  Chaplain  doctrine  is  focused  on  a  linear  battlefield 
with  prepositioned  forces  in  an  established  theater.  Tables  of 
Equipment  (TOE)  structure  and  chaplain  orientation  are  on  heavy 
forces.   Light  infantry,  Airborne  and  Air  Assault  units  are 
treated  as  special  or  adjunct.   They  are  certainly  not  seen  as 
the  standard  or  conventional  fighting  unit  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Consequently,  chaplain  doctrine  does  not  deal  with  the 
unique  ministry  needs  associated  with  "Light'Vrapid  deployment 
forces.   Instead  when  speaking  of  the  training  needed  in  these 

types  of  units  it  says, 

"UMTs  must  prepare  to  receive  unique  kinds  of  training  to 
meet  special  needs.   Techniques  and  training  that  are  effective 
in  conventional  units  may  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demanding 
requirements  of  specialized  unit  missions. "" 

The  unique  kinds  of  training  it  refers  to  are  not  ministry 
oriented  but  tactical,  i.e  airborne  training,  air  assault 
training,  etc. 

The  Chief  of  Chaplains  in  "The  Unit  Ministry  Team  Training 
Strategy,  Training  for  the  90s  and  Beyond"  says  essentially  the 

same  thing, 

"UMTs  will  continue  to  train  to  perform  common  tasks,  but  will 

also  train  in  their  specialized  units  on  other  tasks 

that  will  enable  them  to  provide  comprehensive  religious  support 
to  their  units  (Airborne,  Air  Assault,  Light  Infantry,  etc.)" 


FM  16-1,  5-24 

The  Unit  Ministry  Team  Training  Strategy,  training  for  the  90s  and  beyond,  ix. 
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FM  16-1  was  written  with  the  Soviet  threat  in  mind.   The 
focus  is  on  high  intensity  conflict  (HIC)  or  mid  intensity 
conflict  (MIC)  rather  than  low  intensity  conflict  (LIC) .However, 
the  FM  is  at  odds  with  itself.   On  the  one  hand  it  says, 

"Low  intensity  conflicts  will  probably  be  the  predominant 
type  of  conflict  in  the  near  future,  with  the  constant  potential 
for  escalation  to  mid-intensity  conflict.   This  is  the  most 
likely  scenario  outside  of  the  European  or  East  Asian  Theaters." 


On  the  other  hand,  it  focuses  the  majority  of  its  time 
dealing  with  a  heavy  focus  or  European  focus  as  depicted  by  the 
"Fulda  Gap"  scenario. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  FM  16-1  recognizes  LIC  as  the 
probable  conflict  of  the  future  and  yet  it  never  deals  with 
ministry  in  LIC  directly.  It  is  discussed  briefly,  without 
providing  any  concrete  direction  to  ministry.   FM  16-1  does  not 
specifically  speak  to  the  particular  ministry  opportunities,  nor 
the  differences  in  ministry  in  LIC  . 

The  Chaplain  Corps  is  not  totally  at  fault.   Chaplain 
doctrine  like  all  other  branch  doctrine  has  as  its  foundation,  FM 
100-5.  The  focus  of  FM  100-5  has  been  on  a  linear  battlefield 
with  prepositioned  forces  in  Europe.  The  threat  was  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR) .  Consequently,  LIC  was  treated 
as  a  contingency  mission  rather  than  as  a  significant  Army 
mission.   In  spite  of  numerous  "contingency  operations"  to 


FM  16-1,  1-9. 
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include  Vietnam,  the  focus  of  FM  100-5  and  chaplain  doctrine  was 
on  Europe  and  the  Russian  threat. 

Normally  chaplains  develop  Standard  Operating  Procedures 
(SOPs)  to  augment  chaplain  doctrine.   In  Light/Rapid  deployment 
units,  SOPs  stand  in  place  of  chaplain  doctrine  because  there  is 
no  specific  army  chaplain  doctrine  for  LIC  operations.  Lack  of 
chaplain  doctrine  for  LIC,  results  in  an  ad  hoc  approach  to 
ministry  in  LIC.   I  believe  that  FM  16-1  is  an  incomplete  effort 
at  addressing  ministry  across  the  spectrum  of  Army  chaplain 
ministry  support.   Therefore,  revisions  to  include  ministry  in 
the  LIC  environment  must  be  made. 
Utility  of  Current  Chaplain  Doctrine 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  Chaplain  doctrine  contained 
in  FM  16-1  treats  all  ministry  as  generic;  that  is,  ministry  is 
the  same  in  all  types  of  units.   What  works  in  one  unit  will  work 
in  another.   Ministry  is  ministry  is  ministry.   Only  the 
environment  changes  not  ministry.   FM  16-1  is  not  alone  in  this 
view.   Joint  Pub  1-05  supports  this  idea  when  it  says,  "Changes 
in  religious  ministry  support  activities  will  be  more  a  matter  of 
changing  intensity  and  emphasis  than  dramatically  altered 

duties."4 

There  is  a  pervasive  view  that  FM  16-1  is  sufficiently  all 
encompassing  as  to  prepare  chaplains  to  provide  ministry  support 
activities  under  any  condition.   In  a  memorandum  from  the 


Joint  Pub  1-05, 1-3. 
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National  Training  Center  (NTC)  to  the  Director  of  Training  and 
Doctrine  at  the  United  States  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School 

(USACHCS),  this  idea  is  reinforced, 

"There  are  few,  if  any,  identified  problems  surrounding  the 
professional  and  pastoral  skills  or  performance  of  chaplains. 
They  seem  to  be  totally  prepared  to  contribute  pastorally.   The 
problems  for  both  chaplains  and  assistants  are  with  the  tactical 
military  skills  required  to  minister  in  the  tactical  setting." 

Chapter  3  of  "Personnel  Service  Support,  Missions,  Levels  of 

Support",  continues  this  belief  in  the  universal  applicability  of 
chaplain  doctrine.  "The  doctrinal  and  operational  concepts 
outlined  in  FM  16-1  apply  across  the  operational  continuum."' 

Certainly  there  are  aspects  of  ministry  that  do  not  change 
from  one  environment  to  another.   However,  the  how  of  ministry 
varies  significantly.   The  chaplain  mission  in  LIC  should  be 
predicated  on  the  same  principles  as  other  Combat  Service  Support 
(CSS)  elements.   "Priorities  must  be  set  based  on  type  of 
operation  and  the  principles  of  METT-T."7    When  FM  16-1  was 
written,  Army  chaplain  doctrine  stressed  future  military 
operations  in  a  HIC  or  MIC  environment  with  little  or  no  thought 
given  to  LIC.   The  prevailing  belief  was  that  chaplain  doctrine 
covered  ministry  in  all  environments  to  include  ministry  in  LIC. 
I  contend  that  LIC  is  so  different  than  a  HIC  or  MIC  environment 
that  it  requires  new  approaches  to  chaplain  ministry  support. 

Chaplains  in  the  U.S.  Marines  recognized  that  the  LIC 
environment  necessitated  changes  in  the  roles  and 


5  MEMORANDUM  FOR:  Director  of  Training  and  Doctrine,  22  June  1992 

6  Personnel  Service  Support,  Missions,  Levels  of  Support,  p.  3-1 

7  FM7-98, 8-3. 
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responsibilities  of  chaplains.   Consequently,  they  devoted  an 
entire  chapter  to  ministry  in  LIC  in  their  doctrinal  manual,  FMFM 
3-61.   The  Army  Chaplaincy  is  one  of  only  a  few  branches  that 
does  not  deal  with  LIC  at  length. 

I  concur  with  FMFM  3-61  when  it  states  that, 

"ministry  in  low  intensity  conflict  presents  the  commander 
and  his  chaplain  section  with  several  different  ministry 
challenges.   LIC  is  an  altogether  different  venue  of  warfare,  and 
consequently,  during  our  planning  we  need  to  assess  a  number  of 
new,  more  unique  requirements:   the  predominance  of  the  political 
dimension  over  the  military  component;  and  the  requirement  for  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  conditions  and  cultural  factors  that 
compose  LIC  environments." 


FMFM  3-61,  6-1. 
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Chapter  Two 
Ministry  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter  I  will  examine  those  ministry  activities 
included  in  FM  16-1  that  if  not  unique  to  LIC,  certainly,  are 
emphasized  in  LIC.   Additionally,  I  will  discuss  ministry 
concerns  not  covered  in  FM  16-1. 

Expanded  Role  as  Staff  Officer  in  LIC 

"The  first  function  is  advising  the  commander  on  the  impact 
of  indigenous  religions  on  U.S.  military  operations.   Advice  in 
this  area  may  include  reverential  treatment  of  remains, 
consumption  of  certain  foods  and  beverages  in  the  company  of 
local  nationals  as  well  as  holy/holiday  customs  and  the 
importance  of  religious  sites  and  symbols."" 

Commanders  need  to  understand  the  role  of  religion  in  the 
society  where  they  are  deployed.   Many  countries  do  not  have  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  as  does  the  United  States. 
Religion  plays  a  much  bigger  role  in  their  politics  and  their 
culture.   Military  intervention  which  does  not  take  into  account 
religious  rivalries  and  age  old  religious  differences,  have  no 
chance  of  success.   Therefore,  chaplains  must  inform  the  command 
regarding  the  significance  of  religion  on  politics.   Key  examples 
of  religion  controlling  the  political  agenda  are  Liberation 
Theology  in  South/Central  America;  and  Orthodox  versus  Islam  in 
Serbia/Bosnia. 

FM  16-1  recognizes  this  function  as  one  of  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  chaplains  as  staff  officers. 


FMFM  3-61,  6-1. 
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"Chaplains  advise  the  commander  on  the  culture,  customs,  ana 
religions  of  tne  local  population  within  the  area  of  operations. 
The  information  which  the  chaplain  gives  to  the  commander  is  used 
by  the  commander  in  conducting  combat  while  maintaining  respect 
for  indigenous  religions  and  safeguarding  the  holy  and  sacred 
places  of  the  local  people.   One  of  the  chaplain's  staff 
functions  is  to  support  religious  humanitarian  concerns,  through 
the  use  of  religious  information."" 

This  staff  function  is  even  more  important  in  LIC  since 

generally  the  size  of  deploying  forces  precludes  G-5  elements. 
As  a  result,  chaplains  function  as  a  guasi  civil  affairs 
consultant  to  the  commander.   He  helps  to  obtain  needed  civilian 
cooperation  and  support  for  a  military  commander  and  acts  "as  the 
staff  focal  point  for  cultural  considerations  that  affect: 
military  operations."" 

FMFM  3-61,  the  Marine  Chaplain  doctrine  manual,  speaks 
specifically  to  the  relationship  of  chaplains  to  civil  affairs 

elements, 

"Chaplains  may  serve  on  the  Civil  Affairs  Elements  (CAE)  as 
specialists  in  religion,  when  directed  by  their  CO,  but  not  as 
the  civil  affairs  officer.   Chaplain  involvement  in  civil  affairs 
will  normally  be  in  the  area  of  humanitarian  and  civic 
assistance,  disaster  relief,  and  aid  to  refugee/dislocated 
civilians . "4 

Observing  army  chaplains  at  work  and  via  AARs  from  various 

deployments,  PSS,  Missions,  Levels  of  Support  found  that, 

"The  chaplain  assists  the  J-5  office  in  efforts  of 
humanitarian  outreach.   He  represents  the  commander  in  problems 
of  religious  coverage  arising  from  the  needs  of  low-intensity 
conflict.   He  directs  the  distribution  of  humanitarian  goods 
received  from  the  U.S.  for  local  missionaries,  and  assists  the 
J-5  in  the  allocation  of  voluntary  monetary  donations."5 


FM  16-1,  1-11 

FM  7-98,  7-15. 

FMFM  3-61,  6-2. 

PSS  Roles,  Missions,  levels  of  Support  in  LIC,  p.  4-22. 
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FM  7-89,  the  Infantry  manual  on  LIC  operations  recognize; 

the  unique  role  of  chaplains  in  LIC  when  it  states, 

"The  chaplain  coordinates  and  maintains  liaison  with  lcca_ 
churches,  indigenous  religious  bodies,  and  religious  groups 
throughout  the  communal  area  of  responsibility.   He  fosters^ 
understanding  of  the  customs,  practices,  and -people  in  the  host 
country.  "c 

"As  staff  officers,  chaplains  coordinate,  as  required,  with 
host  nation  civil  or  military  religious  representatives  to 
facilitate  positive  and  mutual  understanding.   He  researches  and 
interprets  cultural  and  religious  factors  pertinent  to  a  given 
area  of  operations.   He  works  with  civil  affairs  personnel  in 
analyzing  local  religious  organizations,  customs  and  practices, 
doctrines,  symbols,  and  the  significance  of  shrines  and  holy 
places.   He  prepares  area  assessments  and  estimates  of  the  local 
religious  situation." 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  emerging  role  of  religion 

as  the  impetus  behind  numerous  insurgencies.   Chaplains  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  explain  the  relation  of  religion  to 
insurgency.   Liberation  Theology  underlies  many  insurgencies  in 
the  Americas  south  of  the  U.S.  border.   In  this  region  Chaplains, 
particularly  Roman  Catholic  priests,  serve  an  important  role  in 
facilitating  positive  relationships  between  the  U.S.  and  the 

local  indigenous  population. 

"Many  factors  impact  this  relationship.   These  factors 
include  Liberation  Theology,  the  faith  group  of  the  chaplain  and 
local  clergy,  and  the  indigenous  population's  image  of  a  parish 
priest  vice  military  chaplain."8 

Religious  fundamentalism  ignites  the  passions  of 

insurgencies  in  the  mideast  and  Persian  Gulf  regions.   Chaplains 
need  to  be  especially  aware  of  cultural  differences  and  the  role 


FM7-98,  6-9. 

Joint  Pub  1-05,  p  1-7. 

PSS  Roles,  Missions,  levels  of  support  in  LIC,  p.  5-1,2. 
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religion  plays  in  that  culture  in  order  to  give  good  guidance  to 

the  commander. 

"Armies  reflect  their  national  cultures,  and  this  impacts  on 
r-he  way  they  operate.   Differences  in  work  ethic,  individual 
stamina,  standards  of  living,  religion  and  discipline  affect  the 
way  nations  approach  war.   These  differences  cannot  be  ignored, 
because  they  represent  potential  problems.   Planners  must  be 
^pnsitive  to  key  dates  and  times,  for  example,  not  only  to 
accommodate  religious  holidays  or  prayer  calls  but  because  things 
sometimes  happen  on  dates  important  in  certain  cultures."' 

While  there  are  certain  doctrinal  and  operational  concepts 

in  FM  16-1  that  apply  across  the  spectrum,  the  fact  remains  that 
present  chaplain  doctrine  fails  to  address  many  chaplain  ministry 
issues  in  the  LIC  environment. 

Additional  Ministry  Concerns  in  LIC 

"Current  doctrine  does  not  adequately  address  religious 
support  to  Brigade  task  forces.   Guidance  concerning  general 
religious  support,  supply/resupply  of  ecclesiastical  items,  and 
supervisory  issues  is  required. 

Current  doctrine  does  not  provide  enough  guidance  concerning 
technical  control  and  supervision  between  different  command 
elements.   An  example  is  a  Ranger  Battalion.   Since  there  is  no 
UMT  at  75th  Ranger  Regiment,  to  whom  does  the  battalion  UMT  turn 
for  technical  control  and  supervision  issues? 

Current  doctrine  does  not  provide  adequate  guidance  to 
senior  UMTs  on  how  to  provide  religious  support  to  small, 
dispersed  elements  in  their  area,  e.g.,  Mobile  Training  Team 
(MTT)  and  Special  Forces  (SF)  A  Team."' 

Current  doctrine  does  not  address  chaplain  relationship  and 

responsibility  to  Family  Support  Groups  (FSGs) .   UMTs  not 
deploying  will  have  an  increased  level  of  support  to  family 
members  of  deployed  soldiers. 


9  Military  review,  Freeman,  p.  10. 

10  PSS  Roles,  Missions,  levels  of  support  in  LIC,  p.  5-1. 
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Chapter  Three 
Changes  in  the  World  and  Army- 
Introduction 

The  world  has  dramatically  changed  in  the  last  few  years. 
On  November  9,  1989,  the  Berlin  Wall  fell;  or.  October  3,  1990 
Germany  reunified;  on  April  1,  1991,  the  Warsaw  Pact  dissolved; 
and  on  December  8,  1991,  the  Soviet  Union  ceased  to  exist.   In 
the  span  of  only  a  few  years  the  world  as  we  had  come  to  knew  it 
was  forever  changed. 

These  changes  require  a  new  look  at  army  doctrine.   With  the 
demise  of  our  "enemy"  of  over  fifty  years,  the  historical  threat 
is  gone.   The  mission,  role  and  place  of  the  army  must  be 
reexamined.   No  longer  is  the  "cold  war"  sized  army  necessary. 
However,  neither  is  a  smaller  army  based  on  the  "cold  war" 

threat . 

In  this  chapter,  I  will  examine  the  army  of  today  and  the 
future.   I  will  begin  with  a  lesson  from  history;  then  examine 
the  threat;  and  conclude  with  new  army  missions  based  on  this 
revised  threat. 
A  Lesson  From  History 

The  United  State  has  a  nasty  habit  of  overestimating  the 
prowess  of  its  own  military  and  underestimating  that  of  its 
opponents.   Following  previous  wars  in  American  history,  the  size 
of  the  Army  was  radically  cut;  its  budget  slashed,  and  its  duties 
relegated  to  domestic  and  social  arenas.   Training  was  relegated 
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to  the  back  burner.   Consequently,  when  the  Army  was  called  on  to 
fight,  it  got  its  nose  bloodied  quickly.   It  happened  to  us  in 
1812;  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Kassenne  Pass;  and  with  Task  Fcrce 

Smith  in  Korea. 

"The  U.S.  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  not  maintaining  a  trained 
and  ready  force.   We  have  waited  until  a  crisis  is  upon  us, 
suffered  defeat  and  then  have  been  galvanized  into  action.  We 
must  break  the  historical  mold  and  maintain  a  trained  and  ready 
force  so  that  we  will  win  the  first  battle  as  we  did  in  Panama 
and  Southeast  Asia."' 

General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan  is  fend  of  saying  "no  more  task 
force  Smiths".   He  reiterates  that  sentiment  when  he  voices 

concern  over  downsizing  creating  a  hollow  army. 

"Breaking  the  historical  downsizing  mold  requires  more  than 
reducing  force  structure.   That  approach  creates  smaller,  less 
capable  and  ultimately  hollow  armies.   Breaking  the  mold  requires 
a  reshaping  of  the  Army,  its  tactical  forces  and 
infrastructure. "" 

Task  Force  Smith  was  as  much  the  Army's  fault  as  her 
civilian  masters.   As  I  look  at  the  Army  leadership  of  today,  I 
believe  that  they  have  learned  from  the  mistakes  of  history  and 
are  not  anxious  to  repeat  them. 

Some  checks  and  balances  are  currently  in  place  that  were 
not  there  until  recently.   The  1986,  Goldwater  Nichols  Amendment 
to  Title  10,  significantly  changed  the  authority  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  his  relationship  to  the  National 
Command  Authority  (NCA) .   Additionally,  it  provided  for  the 
writing  of  a  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS)  of  the  United 
States  that  insured  the  government  and  military  were  on  the  same 


1  Army  Focus  1992,  "The  Army  in  Transformation",  p. 2. 

2  Army  Focus  1992,  "The  Army  in  Transformation",  p. 4. 
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sheet  of  music.  The  NSS  is  based  on  the  National  Military- 
Strategy  Document  (NMSD)  which  is  formulated  by  the  armed 
services.   Prior  to  1986,  there  was  no  unified  security  vision 
for  the  United  States.   Now  that  we  have  one,  providing  that  more 
than  mere  lip  service  is  paid  to  the  NSS,  there  will  not  be 
another  Task  Force  Smith. 
Threat 

Some  people  see  large  standing  armies  as  archaic  and  of  no 
present  or  future  value.   Martin  Van  Creveld  in  his  book,  The 

Transformation  of  War,  is  of  this  opinion. 

"Future  people  will  look  back  on  the  Twentieth  Century  as  a 
period  of  mighty  empires,  vast  armies,  and  incredible  fighting 
machines  that  have  crumbled  into  dust.   Conventional  war  seems  to 
be  in  the  final  stages  of  abolishing  itself."' 

This  view  certainly  is  not  held  by  men  in  uniform.   General 

Frederick  M.  Franks  responded  to  Van  Creveld  with  these  words, 

"Since  Van  Creveld' s  book,  US  forces  have  seen  action  in  two  wars 
and  have  gained  from  each  a  glimmer  of  where  we  may  be  heading. 
Military  forces  have  conducted  other  missions:   peacekeeping, 
counterdrug,  crisis  control,  nation  assistance  and  humanitarian 
relief."4 

General  Colin  Powell  presented  his  views  on  the  future 

roles  and  missions  of  the  Army  when  he  said, 

"Instability  and  uncertainty  that  always  accompany  the  fall  of 
empires  are  growing  rather  than  diminishing.   The  central  idea  in 
the  strategy  is  the  change  from  a  focus  on  global  war-fighting  to 
a  focus  on  regional  contingencies.   Our  new  strategy  emphasizes 
being  able  to  deal  with  individual  crises  without  their 
escalating  to  global  thermonuclear  war.   What  sorts  of  missions 
can  we  envision?   I  believe  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian 
operations  are  a  given.   Likewise  our  forward  presence  is  a 
given.   We  must  concentrate  on  the  capabilities  of  our  armed 
forces  to  meet  a  host  of  threats  and  not  on  a  single  threat.  "" 

3  Martin  Van  Creveld,  The  Transformation  of  War  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1991),224. 

4  Military  Review,  "Matters  of  the  Mind  and  the  Heart,"  General  Frederick  M.  Franks,  Jr., 
pp.  3-10,  p4. 
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"The  1992  National  Military  Strategy  identifies  the  real 
threat'as  "the  unknown,  the  uncertain."    Today  we  face  a  new 
challenge,  confronting  instability  and  remaining  prepared  to 
respond  to  an  unexpected  crisis  or  unforeseen  war." 

New  Army  Missions 

The  new  FM  100-5  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  multifaceted 
role  of  the  army  of  the  future.   No  longer  is  LIC  the  term  of 
choice.   It  has  been  replaced  with  "Operations  Other  Than  War 
(OOTW) .   Many  of  the  same  operations  found  in  LIC  remain, 
however,  new  operations  are  now  included  that  were  not  a  part  of 
LIC.   The  major  difference  between  OOTW  and  LIC  is  the  increased 
deployment  of  American  troops  on  American  soil.   LIC  focused 
primarily  on  activities  outside  of  the  U.S.  OOTW  continues  chat 
focus  but  adds  to  it  Support  to  Domestic  Civil  Authorities.  As  FM 
100-5  states,  "Today,  the  Army  is  often  reguired,  in  its  role  as 
a  strategic  force,  to  protect  and  further  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  at  home  and  abroad  in  a  variety  of  ways  other  than 


war . 


There  are  twelve  operational  categories  in  OOTW.   They  are: 

Nation  Assistance 

Security  Assistance 

Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Disaster  Relief 

Support  to  Counterdrug  Operations 

Peacekeeping  Operations 

Combating  Terrorism 

Shows  of  Force 

Attack's  and  Raids 

NEO 

Peace  Enforcement 

Support  for  Insurgencies  and  Counterinsurgencies 

Support  to  Domestic  Civil  Authorities 


Foreign  Affairs,  Powell  ,35. 

6  Army  Focus  1992,  "The  Army  in  Transformation",  p.  7. 

7  FM  100-5,8-1. 
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One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  OOTW  is  that: 

"Operations  in  this  environment  can  present  a  special 
leadership  challenge  since  the  activities  of  relatively  small 
units  can  have  operational — and  even  strategic — impact.   The 
entire  Army,  active,  reserve,  and  civilian  component,  is  involved 
daily  in  operations  other  than  war."9 

"The  army  was  raised,  organized,  trained  and  equipped  to 
fight  the  nation's  wars,  and  that  remains  its  primary  mission. 
The  leadership,  organization,  equipment  and  skills  that  the  Army 
has  created  for  warfighting  are  also  of  utility  to  the  government 
in  peacetime  engagement  and  hostilities  short  of  war." 

What  we  treated  as  non-conventional  missions  before,  will 
become  the  norm  in  the  future.  Rapid  Deployment  Forces  will  be 
the  standard  rather  than  the  exception.   On  rare  occasions  in  the 
past,  active  duty  forces  were  deployed  within  the  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS) .   In  the  future  we  will  see  more  and  more 
active  army  forces  utilized  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

General  Powell  envisions  the  Army  composed  of  contingency 

force  packages. 

"We  have  also  provided  for  what  we  call  a  contingency  force 
package.   Troops  and  units  in  this  conceptual  package  will  be 
located  in  the  United  States  and  be  ready  to  go  at  a  moment's 
notice.   The  time  from  their  alert  to  their  movement  will  be 
measured  in  hours  and  minutes,  not  in  days." 

Troop  drawdowns  in  Europe  indicate  that  the  future  Army  will 

be  CONUS  based;  able  to  deploy  anywhere  on  short  notice.   The 
Army  is  tailoring  its  ranks  to  be  smaller  lighter  and  more 

versatile . 

"The  Army  must  maintain  a  deployable  force  of  regionally 
oriented,  but  globally  capable,  corps,  a  flexible  mix  of 
divisions,  and  a  complement  of  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  forces."11 


8  FM  100-5,  8-2. 

9  Military  Review,  Hunt,  p.  50. 

10  Foreign  Affairs,  Powell,  p  43. 

11  Army  Focus  1992,  "The  Army  in  Transformation",  p.  12. 
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Cooperation  among  the  services  is  the  key  to  the  success  of 
the  Army  of  the  future.  Joint  is  the  standard  configuration  for 
future  operations.   Joint  Task  Forces  (JTFs)  will  take  the  place 

of  single  service  actions. 

"Missions  assigned  a  JTF  require  execution  of 
responsibilities  involving  two  or  more  services  on  a  significant 
scale  and  close  integration  of  effort,  or  should  require 
coordination  within  a  subordinate  area  or  coordination  of  local 
defense  of  a  subordinate  area."1" 

Hurricanes  Hugo,  Andrew,  and  Iniki  demonstrated  that  a  JTF 

is  the  ideal  military  organization  to  provide  the  multi-service 

support  type  needed  in  most  catastrophic  disasters. 

"Experience  in  disaster  relief  operations  has  demonstrated 
the  military's  involvement  in  such  diverse  activities  as  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  food;  debris  and  garbage  removal; 
management  of  donated  goods  and  services;  and  establishment  of 
"life  support  centers"  that  provided  shelter,  security,  medical 
care  and  counseling,  bath  and  laundry,  and  recreation 
activities .  "*" 

Coalition/ Joint 

How  we  fight  and  who  we  fight  with  will  be  different  in  the 
future.   "Our  next  fight  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  coalition 
effort  like  the  Gulf  War  than  a  unilateral  one  like  Panama."*4 
Operations  will  frequently  take  place  within  the  framework  of  an 
alliance  or  coalition.   "Theater  organization,  planning  and 
conducting  operations  must  take  into  account  the  culture, 
capabilities,  and  national  sensitivities  of  alliance  and 
coalition  partners."1' 


12  JCS  Pub  5-00.2,  p.  II- 1. 

13  FM  100-19,  5-7. 

14  Military  Review,  Freeman,  p.  4. 

15  JCS  PUB  3-0  p.  IV-9. 
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Cooperation  Between  Active  Duty  and  Reserve  Component 

' OOTW  radically  alters  the  relationship  between  active  duty 
and  reserve.  Operations  in  OOTW  require  closer  cooperation 
between  members  of  the  total  army.   Therefore  it  is  imperative 
that  active  and  reserve  conduct  training  together.   No  longer  can 
reservists  be  treated  as  second  class  citizens.   In  the  past, 
active  duty  commands  have  conducted  fair  to  poor  training  of 
Individual  Ready  Reserves  (IRRs)  or  reservists  during  their 
active  duty  training.   IRR  personnel  need  to  be  unit  integrated 
so  they  learn  to  function,  perform,  and  act  as  staff  officers 
advising  commanders. 

The  AC  is  accustomed  to  taking  the  lead  when  dealing  with 
the  RC.  However,  in  many  operations  in  OOTW,  it  is  the  RC  that  is 
the  supported  rather  than  supporting  element.   AC  personnel  will 
not  always  be  receptive  to  this  change  in  roles. 
Active  Component  and  Civilian  Agencies 

Historically,  the  Army  did  its  mission  and  civilian  agencies 
did  theirs  with  little  or  no  interaction  or  cooperation  between 
the  two.   That  kind  of  unilateral  operation  is  history.   In  the 
Federal  Response  Plan,  (For  Public  Law  93-286),  DOD  conducts 
twelve  emergency  support  functions  as  the  primary  agency  or 
support  agency  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  of  twenty-six 
separate  agencies.10 


Federal  Response  Plan,  p.  14. 
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OOTW  significantly  changes  the  relationship  cetween  active 
duty  personnel  and  civilian  agencies.   Civilian  agencies  only 
recently  began  operations  jointly  with  the  Army.   They  have 
historically  been  the  supported  rather  than  supporting  activity. 
The  AC,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accustomed  to  taking  the  lead  and 
having  others  support  it.   In  most  operations  in  OOTW,  the  AC 
role  will  be  that  of  supporting  rather  than  supported.   AC 
personnel  may  not  always  be  receptive  to  this  change  in  roles. 

Conclusion 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
Army  doctrine  is  changing  to  reflect  the  National  Security 
Strategy  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  president  and 
his  advisors.   In  this  chapter,  I  examined  the  army  of  today  and 
the  future.   I  began  with  a  lesson  from  history;  then  examined 
the  threat;  and  concluded  with  new  army  missions  based  on  this 
revised  threat. 
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Chapter  Four 
Changing  Chaplain  Roles 

Introduction 

The  Chief  of  Chaplains  in  "The  Unit  Ministry  Team  Training 
Strategy,"  recognized  that  chaplains  must  adapt  to  changes  in 

Army  doctrine. 

"Changes  in  Army  doctrine  and  changes  in  threat  perception 
and  analysis  are  inevitable  in  a  changing  world.   The  changes 
will  affect  the  way  we  conduct  training  in  religious  support.   It 
is  imperative  that  UMT  members  be  aware  of  the  latest  doctrine 
and  are  able  to  apply  it  to  their  particular  assignments . "- 

In  order  to  change  the  way  we  conduct  training  in  religious 
support,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  what  impact  new  Army 
doctrine  has  on  chaplain  ministry  support.   In  this  chapter  we 
will  examine  OOTW  and  see  what  affect  it  has  on  chaplain  mission 
and  doctrine. 
Different  Focus 

No  longer  can  the  Army  or  the  chaplain  corps  maintain  a 
garrison  mentality.   Chaplains  for  too  long  have  operated  in  the 
field  as  they  did  in  garrison.   Conseguently  chaplains  have  not 
fully  integrated  themselves  into  the  tactical  situation. 
Chaplains  must  be  proactive  by  reading  OPLANs  and  writing 
chaplain  support  activities  into  annexes.   They  must  be  involved 
in  the  decision  making  process  so  that  ministry  considerations 
are  addressed.   The  Army  of  the  future  will  be  small,  mobile  and 
versatile.   Just  as  the  rest  of  the  Army  has  to  plan  for  rapid 
deployment  and  contingency  operations,  so  too,  all  of  the 


UMT  training  strategy;  1-2. 
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chaplain  corps,  not  just  Airborne,  Air  Assault  or  Light  Forces, 

must  be  prepared  to  deploy  at  any  time. 

Joint/Coalition 

In  the  previous  chapter,  I  said  that  joint  was  the  way  of 
the  future.   In  OOTW,  chaplains  must  be  prepared  to  operate  as 
part  of  joint  operations.   Joint  doctrine  for  religious  ministry 
support  is  most  effective  when  religious  support  personnel  know 
how  their  counterparts  from  other  services  perform  their  duties. 
"Joint  force  commanders  can  promote  this  interoperability  through 
joint  training  exercises  and  by  making  recommendations  to  service 

components  or  service  schools.""" 

"Those  missions  unigue  to  the  joint  and  unified  command 
staff  chaplain  include:    representing  the  commander  regarding 
religious  matters  to  the  civilian  religious  community  and  other 
joint  commands;   providing  guidance  and  assistance  to  allied 
chaplain  leaders  in  the  command;   and  advising  chiefs  of 
indigenous  military  chaplains  as  reguired."3 

"While  not  all  contingencies  can  be  fully  anticipated, 
successful  operational  planning  requires  that  chaplains  give 
detailed  consideration  to  the  requirements  of  religious  ministry 
support  activities  during:   the  combatant  command  being  taskea  as 
the  supported  command;  the  combatant  command  being  tasked  as  the 
supporting  command;  the  combatant  command  being  tasked  as  a  joint 
or  combined  (multi-national)  task  force."4 

Dispersion  of  units  makes  supervision  of  subordinate  units 
difficult.   This  is  particularly  true  if  the  supervisory  UMT  does 
not  deploy.   The  Chaplain  in  the  controlling  headquarters  must 
assume  this  responsibility.   "Unit  task  forcing  may  force  changes 
in  the  technical  chain  as  time  and  location  require. ": 

Joint  Pub  1-05  p.  III-3. 

3  FM  100-19,  5-7. 

4  Joint  Pub  1-05,  p  1-9,10. 

5  PSS  Roles,  Missions,  levels  of  support  in  LIC,  p.  5-1. 
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Operations  will  usually  take  place  within  the  framework  of 
an  alliance  or  coalition.   Chaplains  play  a  pivotal  role  in 
advising  commanders  on  the  culture,  capabilities,  and  national 
sensitivities  of  alliance  and  coalition  partners.   Chaplains  must 
be  prepared  to  work  with  coalition  chaplains  to  provide  religious 
support  to  coalition  and  U.S.  personnel. 
Cooperation  Between  Active  Duty  and  Reserve  Chaplains 

The  relationship  between  active  duty  and  reserve  chaplains 
is  radically  altered  in  OOTW .  Operations  in  OOTW  require  closer 
cooperation  between  members  of  the  total  army.   Therefore  it  is 
imperative  that  chaplains  conduct  training  with  active  and 
reserve  together.   No  longer  can  reserve  component  chaplains  be 
treated  as  inferior  to  or  less  proficient  than  active  duty 
counterparts.  In  the  past,  active  duty  chaplains  have  failed  in 
the  training  of  Individual  Ready  Reserves  (IRRs)  or  reserve 
chaplains  during  their  active  duty  training.   Too  often  training 
has  been  Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowances  (TDA)  oriented, 
simply  mimicking  the  same  pastoral  duties  performed  in  the 
civilian  parish.   IRR  chaplains  need  to  be  unit  integrated  so 
they  learn  to  function,  perform,  and  act  as  staff  officers 
advising  commanders. 

Active  duty  chaplains  are  accustomed  to  taking  the  lead  when- 
dealing  with  the  reserve  chaplains.  However,  in  many  operations 
in  OOTW,  reserve  chaplains  are  the  supported  rather  than 
supporting  element.  AC  personnel  will  not  always  be  receptive  to 
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this  change  in  roles.  Chaplains,  too,  must  be  prepared  re  support 
a  reserve  chaplain  who  may  be  the  task  force  chaplain. 
AC  Chaplains  and  Civilian  Agencies 

Interagency  cooperation  is  the  key  to  providing  the  best 
possible  ministry  in  OOTW .   Active  duty  chaplains  will  have  much 
more  interaction  with  civilian  agencies  than  in  the  past.  New 
Army  doctrine  broadens  Army  interaction  with  civilian  agencies. 
Chaplains,  too',  must  recognize  that  future  ministry  opportunities 
will  include  support  to  and  with  civilian  agencies.  In  most 
operations  in  OOTW,  active  duty  chaplains  will  be  in  a  role  of 
supporting  rather  than  supported.   AC  chaplains  may  not  always  be 
receptive  to  this  change  in  roles.  Chaplains  must  be  prepared  to 
support  and  be  subject  to  representatives  from  civilian  agencies 
that  are  heading  up  the  operation. 
Increased  Responsibilities 

Chaplain  ministry  support  in  OOTW  includes  that  ministry 
peculiar  to  LIC  as  well  as  new  areas  of  chaplain  interest. 
Assistance  to  US  Civil  Authorities  has  the  potential  of  changing 
chaplain  ministry  most  significantly.   Within  this  category  of 
OOTW  are: 

Disaster  Relief 

Environment  Missions 

Missions  in  Support  of  Law  Enforcement 

Community  Assistance 
Disaster  Relief 
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Most  r.otable  of  late  have  been  disaster  assistance  in  the 
wake  of  Hurricane  Andrew  and  Iniki.   In  both  cases,  chaplains 
consulted  with  the  CMO  officer  and  the  task  force  chaplain  (as 
applicable-  to  determine  ways  to  support  the  local  civilian 
religious  leaders,  faith  groups,  and  organizations  in  order  to 
meet  the  human  welfare  needs  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.   As  FM 

100-19  states, 

"The  chaplaincy  has  established  unit  ministry  teams  (UMTs) 
to  work  closely  with  the  community  support  agencies  in  assisting 
families  through  the  difficulties  imposed  by  civil  emergencies. 
There  are  legal  implications  to  providing  support  to  US  civilians 
that  the  chaplain  needs  to  be  aware  of."" 

The  FORSCOM  Mobilization  Planners  Course  AAR  in  the  January 

Chief  of  Chaplains  Newsletter  gives  a  three  pronged  test  to 
determine  whether  chaplain  activities  in  support  of  Assistance  to 
U.S.  Authorities  are  legitimate: 

1.  Is  there  a  secular  reason  for  your  action? 

2.  Is  your  action  "not"  designed  as  an  establishment  of 

religion? 

3.  Does  your  action  get  the  government  entangled  in  a 

recurring  religious  practice? 

Disaster  relief  raises  significant  issues  regarding  who  are 
the  recipients  of  chaplain  support  activities.   Traditionally, 
chaplains  provided  ministry  to  soldiers,  their  family  members  and 
eligible  civilians  working  for  the  U.S.  government.   In  disaster 
relief,  the  focus  of  chaplain  ministry  support  shifts  to  victims 


FM  100-19,4-15. 

Chief  of  Chaplains  Newsletter,  FORSCOM  Mobilization  Planners  Course  AAR. 
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of  the  disaster.   This  is  a  departure  frcm  historical  chaplain 

ministry. 

"In  disaster  situations  the  JTF  may  require  a  greater 
proportion  of  combat  service  support-type  units  and  capabilities 
than  usual  in  typical  deployments."9   Chaplains  assigned  to 
deployed  units  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  considerable  demands 
of  disaster  relief.   This  could  be  a  potential  use  for  chaplaincy 
support  teams  (CSTs)  . 
Environment  Missions 

These  missions  involve  Army  operations  in  support  of 

Nuclear/chemical  accident/incident  (NAI/CAI)  control. 

"In  order  to  effectively  respond  to  the  many  NAI/CAI 
scenarios,  the  Army  emergency  response  forces  should  be  organized 
in  three  groups:   command  group,  response  group,  and  support 
grouo.   The  resoonse  group  is  the  force  commander's  principle 
organization  by"  which  to  apply  and  control  emergency  response 
resources.   Chaplains  are  part  of  the  response  group."' 

This  mission  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  disaster  relief 
effort  which  will  require  chaplain  support  to  all  parties 
affected. 

Missions  in  Support  of  Law  Enforcement 

"Support  for  law  enforcement  operations  and  missions  are 
generally  in  direct  or  general  support  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and,  as  required,  with  host  nation 
law  enforcement  authorities."10 
Examples  of  missions  in  support  of  law  enforcement  include  but 

are  not  limited  to  counterdrug  operations  and  military  assistance 
for  civil  disturbances  (MACDIS) . 


3     FM  100-19,  5-7. 

9  FM  100-19,  6-6. 

10  FM  100-19,  7-1. 
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In  counterdrug  operations,  chaplains  accompany  their  units 
with  the  primary  emphasis  of  ministry  support  activities  to 
deployed  soldiers.   In  MACDIS  operations,  primary  support  is 
directed  toward  soldiers  but  as  witnessed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
riots,  ministry  was  also  provided  to  civilians. 

Community  Assistance 

"The  Army,  by  virtue  of  its  size,  versatility,  and 
institutional  characteristics,  is  well  suited  to  perform 
non-combat  tasks  which  are  beneficial  to  the  civilian  community. 
It  is  highly  visible  at  home,  serving  our  peacetime  interests  and 
ready  to  fight  when  called  on.   Community  assistance  operations 
exercise  the  skills,  capabilities,  and  resources  of  the  Army  to 
meet  the  domestic  needs  of  the  local  community."" 

Chaplains  can  and  do  play  an  important  role  in  community 

assistance  operations.   Activities  include  interfacing  with  local 
religious  organizations  through  participation  in  local 
ministerial  associations;  ecumenical  religious  services  such  as 
joint  Easter  sunrise  services;  and  military/civilian  concerts 
such  as  the  Messiah  presentation. 


FM  100-19,  8-1-3. 
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Chapter  Five 

Training 
Introduction 

"The  urgency  of  response  does  not  afford  commanders  the 
luxury  of  training  time  after  the  warning  order  is  issued. "" 
Chaplains  must  insure  that  the  UMT  is  trained,  equipped,  and 
ready  to  go  at  any  moment.   In  the  UMT  Training  Strategy  paper, 
the  Chief  of  Chaplains  proposes  chaplain  training  that  is  in  sync 

with  today's  changing  environment. 

"Although  we  cannot  be  specific  abcut  the  future  AirLand 
Battlefield  ministry  needs,  we  can  train  UMTs  to  be  able  to 
adapt,  anticipate,  shape,  ana  direct  innovative/creative 
religious  support." 

In  this  chapter  I  will  suggest  specific  areas  of  training 

that  OOTW  require. 
Rapid  Deployment  Focus 

"Are  you  ready  to  deploy  at  short  notice.  .  today?"    UMTs 
must  be  prepared  to  deploy  with  little  or  no  warning.   No  longer 
will  it  be  the  select  few  rapid  deployment  units  who  are  tasked, 
all  units  in  the  future  must  be  prepared  to  rapidly  deploy.  This 
means  that  chaplains  not  only  prepare  themselves  and  their 
families,  but  also  other  soldiers  and  families  of  the  command. 
Close  ties  with  the  Family  Support  Group  are  of  critical 
importance. 
Joint/Coalition  Training 


1  FM  100-19,  9-1. 

2  UMT  training  strategy,  2-1. 

3  Chief  of  Chaplains  Newsletter,  FORSCOM  Mobilization  Planners  Course  AAR 
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With  the  emphasis  on  joint  and  coalition  operations,  r 
imperative  that  we  understand  and  interact  with  chaplain 
counterparts  in  the  other  services  as  well  as^ coalition  partners. 
"Think  JTF,  and  tram  more  "Joint"  Ministry."4 

Supervision  of  dispersed  UMTs  in  a  JTF  needs  to  be  exercised 

so  that  ministry  support  does  not  suffer  in  this  environment. 
Regular  interaction  between  sister  service  chaplains  needs  to 
take  place  on  the  battalion  level  rather  than  only  on  senior 
chaplain  levels.   It  is  a  fact  that  if  we  intend  to  minister  in  a 
joint  environment,  then  we  must  train  joint.   Joint  Pub  1-05  is 
an  important  resource,  that  all  chaplains  must  read  and  use  in 

training. 

Training  for  coalition  operations  requires  proaction  on  the 
part  of  chaplain  training  managers  at  corps  or  echelons  above 
corps  (EAC) .   The  chaplain  corps  must  fight  to  get  exchanges  with 
chaplains  from  other  alliance/coalition  partners.   Waiting  until 
hostilities  occur  to  coordinate  and  work  out  agreements  on  issues 
affecting  chaplain  support  activities,  is  too  late. 

AC/RC  Training 

Collegiality  of  Active  Component  (AC)  and  Reserve  Component 
(RC)  chaplains  must  be  fostered.   Closer  ties  between  AC  and  RC 
chaplains  will  only  result  when  AC  and  RC  train  side  by  side  in 
all  types  of  exercises.   However,  current  chaplain  doctrine  does 
not  speak  to  joint  AC  and  RC  chaplain  training.   Therefore, 
installation  and  division  chaplains  must  seek  out  training  events 
where  AC  and  RC  chaplains  can  work  together.   Mission  Essential 

Ibid. 
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Task  Lists  (METLs;  should  be  scrubbed  to  insure  AC  and  RC 
chaplains  are  on  the  same  sheet  of  music. 

IRRs  and  reserve  chaplains  must  receive  useful  training  in 
TOE  units  that  will  make  them  better  Army  chaplains,  not  better 
civilian  pastors.   In  sports,  we  say  that  "how  you  practice  is 
how  you  will  play  in  the  game."   The  same  can  be  said  with 
respect  to  training  reserve  chaplains.   If  they  do  not  get  hands 
on,  realistic  training  in  tactical  units,  they  will  not  be  ready 
and  equipped  to  minister  effectively  when  deployed.   That 
responsibility  lies  primarily  with  the  AC  chaplains. 
Interagency  Training 

Several  civilian  agencies  have  been  conducting  disaster 
relief  operations  for  a  long  time.   The  Army  is  just  beginning. 
Recognizing  our  inexperience,  we  must  actively  seek  training  in 
disaster  relief  operations.   Because  civilian  agencies  only 
recently  began  joint  operations  with  the  Army,  we  do  not  have  a 
history  of  training  together.   Therefore  we  must  immediately  form 
a  liaison  with  these  agencies  to  promote  mutual  cooperation  and 
training . 
World  Religion/Multi  Cultural  Training 

Clergy  with  aspirations  of  going  into  the  Army  need  to 
obtain  training  in  comparative  religions  and  multi  culture 
studies  before  accessioning  into  the  Army.   Both  AC  and  RC 
chaplain  training  managers  should  schedule  classes  to  increase 
comparative  religion/multi  culture  proficiency.   Training  support 
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packets  should  be  available  to  all  installations  for  individual 
and  group  instruction  in  world  religion/multi  cultural  training. 
CMO/Public  Affairs  Training 

Future  Army  deployments  will  consist  of  smaller  force 
configurations  which  increase  the  potential  for  deploying  to  a 
politically  sensitive  area  without  CMO  support.   Chaplains  will 
serve  a  more  critical  staff  role  under  these  conditions.   It  is 
imperative,  therefore,  that  chaplains  receive  training  from  CMO 
and  public  affairs  personnel  so  that  they  can  better  advise  the 
commander  and  interact  properly  with  the  local  civilian  populace. 
Disaster  Relief  Training 

Recent  disaster  relief  actions  in  Florida  and  Hawaii  open 
new  opportunities  for  chaplain  support  activities.   Training  that 
will  assist  UMTs  in  these  situations  include:   crisis  counseling, 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  disaster  relief,  etc.   Chaplains 
habitually  work  closely  with  medical  personnel.   In  disaster 
relief  operations,  this  close  relationship  will  be  valuable. 
Additional  training  for  this  environment  is  Clinical  Pastoral 
Education  (CPE) .    In  PSS  Roles,  Missions,  Levels  of  Support  in 
LIC,  "Hospital  CPE  was  cited  as  the  greatest  training  asset  for 
chaplains  while  working  at  casualty  collection  points."""   UMTs 
receive  training  in  battle  fatigue  counseling.  This  training  has 
carryover  in  disaster  relief. 
Assistance  to  Civil  Authorities 


5  PSS  Roles,  Missions,  levels  of  support  in  LIC,  p.  5-2. 
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Many  actions  in  assistance  to  civil  authorities  take  place 
in  our  own  communities.   Guidance  found  in  the  AAR  from  the 
FORSCOM  Mobilization  Planners  Course,  advise  chaplains  to  "knew 
your  community,  i.e..,  where  are'  the  poor,  the  old,  the  invalids, 
large  families,  those  with  special  medical  needs.   Interface  with 
local  civilian  clergy."0 
Chaplain  Officer  Advanced  Course  (CHOAC)  Training 

Coupled  with  the  change  to  a  rapid  deployment  focus,  is  a 

change  in  the  size  of  deploying  forces.   Division  task  forces 

will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.   Brigade  task  forces 

will  be  the  predominant  deployment  force.   This  greatly  increases 

the  role  and  requirements  of  brigade  chaplains.   Task  force 

chaplains  will  in  all  probability  be  brigade  chaplains.   This 

raises  the  base  knowledge  requirements  of  brigade  chaplains.   It 

also  requires  that  USACHCS  reevaluate  Chaplain  Officer  Advanced 

Course  instruction.   Additional  training  should  be  shared  by 

USACHCS  as  well  as  division  chaplains.   Division  chaplains'  :obs 

will  require  more  training  and  less  supervision  in  the  evolving 

Army. 

Chaplain  Officer  Basic  Course  (CHOBC)  Training 

In  many  respects,  the  most  demanding  and  difficult  chaplain 
job  is  battalion  chaplain.   Commanders  expect  their  chaplains  to 
be  trained  and  ready  to  provide  the  full  gamut  of  chaplain 
support  activities  right  out  of  CHCBC .   Commanders  do  not  look 
kindly  when  their  chaplain  needs  to  go  elsewhere  for  additional 
training.  However,  all  of  the  training  mentioned  above  cannot  be 
learned  on  the  ^ob  or  at  home  station.   Therefore,  USACHCS  must 


Chief  of  Chaplains  Newsletter,  FORSCOM  Mobilization  Planners  Course  AAR. 
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consider  additional  training  in  CHOBC  to  better  prepare  new 
chaplains  for  the  varied  and  complex  ministry  requirements  in  the 
ever  changing  environment  in  which  we  minister. 
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Chapter  Six 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

A.  Conclusions 

1.   Doctrine 

FM  16-1: 

a.  lacks  definitive  ministry  guidance  for  operations  in 
LIC  and  OOTW . 

b.  is  focused  on  old  threat  with  heavy  force  structure. 

c.  does  not  address  expanded  chaplain  role  as  staff 
officer  in  LIC/OOTW. 

d.  does  not  provide  enough  guidance  concerning 
technical  control  and  supervision  between  different 
command  elements. 

e.  does  not  adequately  address  providing  religious 
support  to  task  force  elements  smaller  than  a 
battalion. 

f.  does  not  address  chaplain  relationship  and 
responsibility  to  FSGs . 

g.  does  not  cover  joint  and  coalition  operations  in 
great  enough  depth. 

h.  does  not  reflect  changing  relationships  between  AC, 

RC,  and  civilian  agencies, 
i.  does  not  include  increased  chaplain  responsibilities 

in  operations  that  involve  assistance  to  US  civil 

authorities . 
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j.  does  not  address  chaplain  ministry  to  civilians 
k.  does  not  address  chaplain  involvement  in  community 
assistance  activities. 

2.   Training 

a.  Chaplains  lack  sufficient  training  in  world 
religions  and  multi  cultural  environments. 

b.  All  chaplains  must  be  trained  and  ready  to  rapidly 
deploy. 

c.  Joint  and  Coalition  training  is  necessary  to  provide 
ministry  in  joint/coalition  combat. 

d.  FM  16-1  lacks  joint  AC/RC  chaplain  training. 

e.  Chaplains  lack  training  in  CMO  and  public  affairs. 

f.  Chaplains  need  training  in  disaster  relief 
operations . 

g.  Chaplains  lack  guidance  in  operations  that  provide 
assistance  to  civil  authorities. 

h.  Brigade  chaplains  need  training  on  role  as  task 
force  chaplains 
B.   Recommendations 
1 .   Doctrine 
FM  16-1: 

a.  should  include  a  separate  chapter  to  provide 
specific  direction  for  chaplain  ministry  support 
activities  in  LIC/OOTW. 

b.  needs  to  reflect  changes  in  FM  100-5. 
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c.  should  address  technical  contr;!  and  supervision 
responsibilities  of  task  force  and  theater  UMTs. 

d.  must  give  guidance  to  chaplains  on  relationship  and 
responsibility  to  FSGs . 

e.  should  include  a  separate  chapter  on  joint  and 
coalition  operations. 

f.  must  reflect  changing  relationships  between  AC,RC, 
and  civilian  agencies. 

g.  must  adddress  increased  chaplain  responsibilities  in 
operations  that  involve  assistance  to  US  civil 
authorities . 

h.  must  address  chaplain  ministry  to  civilians  to 

include  legality  issues, 
i.  address  chaplain  involvement  in  community  assistance 
activities . 
2.   Training 

a.  Chaplains  should  receive  more  training  in  world 
religions  and  multi  cultural  environments  at 
civilian  schools;  USACHCS;  workshops  and  seminars  at 
home  station;  and  via  computer  assisted  learning 
experiences . 

b.  Train  all  chaplains  to  rapidly  deploy. 

c.  Conduct  Joint  and  Coalition  training. 

d.  Conduct  joint  AC/RC  chaplain  training. 

■  e.  Provide  training  in  CMO  and  public  affairs. 
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f.  Conduct  training  in  disaster  relief  opera-ions. 

g.  Provide  guidance  to  chaplains  on  operations  that 
provide  assistance  to  civil  authorities. 

h.  USACHCS  and  division  chaplains  need  to  provide 

training  to  brigade  chaplains  on  role  as  task  force 

chaplains . 
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AAR 

AC 

ALB 

CAE 

CAI 

CHCAC 

CKC3C 

CMO 

CONUS 

CSS 

CST 

DOD 

EAC 

FM 

FORSCOM 

FSG 

HIC 

IRR 

JTF 

LIC 

MACDIS 

METL 


After  Action  Review 
Active  Component 
AirLand  Battle 
Civil  Affairs  Element 
Chemical  Accident/ Incident 
Chaplain  Officer  Advance  Course 
Chaplain  Officer  Basic  Course 
Civil-military  operations 
Continental  United  States 
Combat  Service  Support 
Chaplaincy  Support  Team 
Department  of  Defense 
Echelons  Above  Corps 

Field  Manual 

Forces  Command 

Family  Support  Group 

High  Intensity  Conflict 

Individual  Ready  Reseve 

Joint  Task  Force 

Low  Intensity  Conflict 

Military  Assistance  for  Civil  Disturbances 

Mission  Essential  Task  List 
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METT-T 

Mission  Enemy  Terrain  Troops  and  Time 

MIC 

Mid  Intensity  Conflict 

MTT 

Mobile  Training  Team 

NAI 

Nuclear  Accident/ Incident 

NCA 

National  Command  Authority 

NEO 

Noncombatant  Evacuation  Operations 

NMSD 

National  Military  Strategy  Document 

NSS 

National  Security  Strategy  of  The  United  States 

NTC 

National  Training  Center 

OOTW 

Operations  Other  Than  War 

OPLANS 

Operation  Plans 

RC 

Reserve  Component 

SF 

Special  Forces 

SOF 

Special  Operations  Forces 

SOP 

Standard  Operating  Procedures 

TDA 

Tables  of  Distribution  and  Allowances 

TF 

Task  Force 

TOE 

Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 

UMT 

Unit  Ministry  Team 

USACHCS 

United  States  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School 

USSR 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
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Antiterrorism.   Defensive  measures  used  to  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  individuals  and  property  to  terrorism.  ( FM 
100-5) 

Army  Assistance  to  US  Civil  Authorities.   The  authorized  use  of 
Army  physical  and  human  resources  to  support  domestic 
requirements.   (FM  100-19) 

Army  Support  for  Environmental  Assistance  Missions.   The 
authorized  use  of  Army  assets  to  support  civil  authorities  in  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  human  health  and  the  environment. 
(FM100-19) 

Army  Support  to  Civil  Law  Enforcement.  The  authorized  use  of 
Army  assets  to  support  civilian  law  enforcement  officials  and 
organizations.   (FM  100-19) 

Army  Support  for  Disaster  Assistance.   The  authorized  use  of  Army 
physical'  and  human  resources  to  support  civilian  disaster  relief. 
(FM  100-19) 

Civil  Disturbances.   Group  acts  of  violence  and  disorders 
prejudicial  to  public  law  and  order  within  the  50  States, 
District  of  Columbia,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  US  possessions 
and  territories,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof.   The  term 
"civil  disturbance"  includes  all  domestic  conditions  requiring 
the  use  of  Federal  Armed  Forces,  as  more  specifically  defined  in 
DoD  Directive  3025.12.   ( FM  100-19) 

Civil  Emergency.   Any  natural  or  manmade  disaster  or  emergency 
that  causes  or  could  cause  substantial  harm  to  the  population  or 
infrastructure.   This  term  can  include  a  "major  disaster"  or 
"emergency,"  as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Stafford  Act,   as 
amended,  as  well  as  consequences  of  an  attack  or  a  national 
security  emergency.   ( FM  100-19) 

Combating  Terrorism  (CT) .   Actions,  including  antiterrorism 
(defensive  measures  taken  to  reduce  vulnerability  to  terrorist 
acts)  and  counterterrorism  (offensive  measures  taken  to  prevent, 
deter,  and  respond  to  terrorism)  taken  to  oppose  terrorism 
throughout  the  entire  threat  spectrum.   (FM  100-5) 
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Community  Assistance.   The  authorized  use  of  Army  assets  to 
provide  support,  enhance  relations,  and  promote  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Army  and  the  civilian  community.  ( FM 
100-19) 

Conflict.   An  armed  struggle  or  clash  between  organized  parties 
within  a  nation  or  between  nations  in  order  to  achieve  limited 
political  or  military  objectives.   While  regular  forces  are  often 
involved,  irregular  forces  frequently  predominate.   Conflict  is 
often  protracted,  confined  to  a 

restricted  geographic  area,  and  constrained  in  weaponry  and  level 
of  violence.   Within  this  state,  military  power  in  response  to 
threats  may  be  exercised  in  an  indirect  manner  while  supportive 
of  other  elements  of  national  power.   Limited  objectives  may  be 
achieved  by  the  short,  focused,  and  direct  application  of  force. 
(Joint  Pub  1-05) 

Counterterrorism.   Offensive  measures  taken  to  prevent,  deter, 
and  respond  to  terrorism.   ( FM  100-5) 

Crisis.   An  incident  or  situation  involving  a  threat  to  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  citizens,  military  forces,  and 
possessions  or  vital  interests  that  develops  rapidly  and  creates 
a  condition  of  such  diplomatic,  economic,  political,  or  military 
importance  that  commitment  of  US  military  forces  and  resources  is 
contemplated  to  achieve  national  objectives.   (FM  100-20) 

Doctrine.   Fundamental  principles  by  which  the  military  forces 
guide  their  actions  in  support  of  objectives.   Doctrine  is 
authoritative  but  requires  judgment  in  application.   (FM  100-5) 

Drug  Interdiction.   Military  or  police  action  to  prevent 
trafficking  in  illegal  drugs;  includes  intelligence, 
surveillance,  border  patrol,  inspections,  raids,  and  other 
operations.   (FM  100-20) 

Humanitarian  Assistance.   Assistance  provided  by  DOD  forces,  as 
directed  by  appropriate  authority,  in  the  aftermath  of  natural  or 
man-made  disasters  to  help  reduce  conditions  that  present  a 
serious  threat  to  life  and  property.   Assistance  provided  by  US 
forces  is  limited  in  scope  and  duration  is  designed  to  supplement 
efforts  of  civilian  authorities  that  have  primary  responsibility 
for  providing  such  assistance.   (FM  100-5) 

Immediate  Response.   Any  form  of  immediate  action  taken  by  a  DoD 
Component  or  military  commander,  under  the  authority  of  this 
Directive  and  any  supplemental  guidance  prescribed  by  the  Head  of 
a  DoD  Component,  to  assist  civil  authorities  or  the  public  to 
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save  lives,  prevent  human  suffering,  or  mitigate  great  property 
damage  under  imminently  serious  conditions  occurring  where  there 
has  not  been  any  declaration  of  major  disaster  or  emergency  by 
the  President  or  attack.   ; FM  100-19) 

Insurrection.   The  act  of  unlawfully  rising  in  open  resistance 
against  established  authority  or  a  government,  or  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  government.   ( FM  100-19) 

Indirect  Action.   Military  action  in  support  of  political, 
economic,  and  informational  initiatives  which  are  so  dominant 
that  they  shape  the  form  of  the  military  action;  military  support 

through 

support  of  another  party,  such  as  security  assistance  to  friendly 

foreign  armed  forces.   (FM  100-20) 

Joint  Doctrine.   Fundamental  principles  that  guide  the  employment 
of  forces  of  two  or  more  services  in  coordinated  action  toward  a 
common  objective.   It  will  be  promulgated  by  employment 
of  forces  of  two  or  more  services  in  coordinated  action  towarc  a 
common  objective.   (Joint  Pub  1-05) 

Joint  Force  Command  Chaplain.   The  senior  chaplain  assigned  to 
the  staff  of,  or  designated  by,  the  joint  force  commander  to 
provide  advice  on  religion,  ethics,  and  morale  of  assigned 
personnel  and  to  coordinate  religious  ministries  within  the 
commander's  area  of  responsibility.   (Joint  Pub  1-05) 

Joint  Task  Force.   A  force  which  is  composed  of  assigned  or 
attached  elements  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force,  or  two  or  more  of  these  services,  operating  ur.aer 
a  single  commander  authorized  to  exercise  combatant  command  and 
authority  or  operational  control  over  joint  forces.   (Joint  Pub 
1-05) 

Low  Intensity  Conflict.   LIC  is  a  politico-military  confrontation 
between  contending  states  or  groups  below  conventional  war  and 
above  the  routine,  peaceful  competition  among  states.   It 
frequently  involves  protracted  struggles  of  competing  principles 
and  ideologies.   LIC  ranges  from  subversion  to  the  use  of  armed 
forces.   It  is  waged  by  a  combination  of  means,  employing 
political,  economic,  informational,  and  military  instruments. 
LICs  are  often  localized,  generally  in  the  third  world,  but 
contain  regional  and  global  security  implications.  ( FM  100-2P- 
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LIC  Operations  Categories.   See  insurgency  and  countermsurgency 
(COIN) ,  peacekeeping  operations  (PKO) ,  peacetime  contingency 
operations  (PCO),  and  combating  terrorism  (CT) .  (FM  100-20) 
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Major  Disaster.   Any  disaster  caused  by  flood,  drought,  fire, 
earthquake,  storm,  hurricane,  or  environmental  hazard  of 
catastrophic  magnitude,  which  has  major  impact  on  life  and 
property. 
(FM  100-19) 

Military  Support  to  Civil  Authorities  (MSCA) .   Those  activities 
and  measures  taken  by  the  DoD  Components  to  foster  mutual 
assistance  and  support  between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  any 
civil  government  agency  in  planning  or  preparedness  for,  or  in 
the  application  of  resources  for  response  to,  the  consequences  of 
civil  emergencies  or  attacks,  including  national  security 
emergencies.   ( FM  100-19) 

Nation  Assistance.   Diplomatic,  economic,  informational,  and 
military  cooperation  between  the  US  and  the  government  of  another 
nation,  with  the  objective  of  promoting  internal  development  and 
the  growth  of  sustainable  institutions  within  that  naion.   This 
corrects  conditions  which  cause  human  suffering  and  improves  the 
quality  of  life  on  the  nation's  people.   (FM  100-5) 

National  Security  Emergency.   Any  occurrence,  including  natural 
disaster,  military  attack,  technological  emergency,  or  other 
emergency,  that  seriously  degrades  or  seriously  threatens  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.   (FM  100-19) 

Noncombatant  Evacuation  Operations  (NEO) .   Operations  which 
relocate  threatened  civilian  noncombatants  from  locations  in  a 
foreign  country  or  host  nation.   These  operations  normally 
involve  US  citizens  whose  lives  are  in  danger.   They  may  also 
include  selected  host  nation  natives  and  third  country  nationals. 
(FM  100-5) 

Operations  Other  Than  War.    Military  activities  during  peacetime 
and  during  conflict  not  involving  armed  clashes  between  two 
organized  forces.   (FM  100-5) 

Peace-building.   Post-conflict  diplomatic  and  military  action  to 
identify  and  support  structures  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  and 
solidify  peace  in  order  to  avoid  a  relapse  into  combat.   (FM 
100-5) 

Peace-enforcement .   Military  intervention  to  forcefully  restore 
peace  between  belligerents  who  may  be  engaged  in  combat.   (FM 
100-5) 

Peacekeeping.   Operations  using  military  forces  and/or  civilian 
personnel  at  the  request  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  help 
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supervise  a  cease  fire  agreement  and/or  separate  the  parties. 
(FM  100-5) 

Peacemaking.   Diplomatic  process  or  military  actions  to  gair.  an 
end  to  disputes.   ( FM  100-5) 

Religious  Support.   Religious  ministry  support:  refers  to  the 
entire  spectrum  of  professional  duties  to  include  providing  ror 
or  facilitating  essential  religious  needs  and  practices,  pas.oral 
care,  family  support  programs,  religious  education,  volunteer  and 
community  activities  and  programs  performed  to  enhance  mora.e  and 
moral,  ethical  and  personal  well-being.   (Joint  Pub  1-05) 

Religious  Support  Plan  (RSP) .   A  religious  support  plan  describes 
the  way  in  which  religious  support  personnel  will  provide 
religious  support  to  all  members  of  a  force.   When  approved  oy 
the  commander,  it  may  be  included  as  an  annex  to  operation  plans. 
(Joint  Pub  1-05) 

Security  Assistance.   Groups  of  programs  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  1976,  as  amended,  or  other  related  statutes  by 
which  the  United  States  provides  defense  articles,  military 
training,  and  other  defense-related  services,  by  grant,  loan, 
credit,  or  cash  sales  in  furtherance  of  national  policies  and 
objectives.   ( FM  100-5) 

Unified  Command.   A  command  with  a  broad,  continuing  mission 
under  a  single  commander  and  composed  of  significant  assigned 
components  of  two  or  more  services.   (FM  100-5) 

Unit  Ministry  Team  (UMT) .   A  task-organized,  mission-based  team, 
normally  consisting  of  one  chaplain  and  one  chaplain  assistant, 
designed  to  provide  for  and  enhance  the  specified  religious, 
spiritual,  and  ethical  needs  of  soldiers  in  accordance  with 
command  responsibilities.   (AR  165-1) 
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